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The Economics of Railroad Construction. By WALTER LORING 
Webb. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1906. — viii, 339 pp. 

The Heart of the Railroad Problem. By FRANK PARSONS. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1906. — viii, 364 pp. 

The Packers, the Private Car Lines and the People. By J. 
Ogden Armour. Philadelphia, Henry Altemus Company, 1906. — 
380 pp. 

Professor Webb's book at once brings to mind the standard work on 
this subject written by Wellington twenty years ago. The new book 
will hardly supplant the old, for although modern operating and ac- 
counting practice has made much of Wellington's illustrative material 
antiquated, yet his fundamental treatment still stands undisturbed and 
unsurpassed. Moreover, the condensed character of Mr. Webb's book 
would hardly lead to its substitution for the more extended treatment 
given by Wellington. It is designed as a manual of instruction for 
those engaged in the practical problems of railroad engineering, but it 
aims at the same time to give an insight into the problems of railroad 
management and control. With this in mind, Part 1 is devoted to the 
" Financial and Legal Elements of the Problem," in which an excel- 
lent summary is given of railroad statistics, organization, capitalization 
and valuation, and a chapter on methods of estimating volume of traffic. 
Part 2 concerns the " Operating Elements of the Problem," including 
motive power, car construction and operation, track economics and 
train resistance. Part 3, called the " Physical Elements of the Prob- 
lem," discusses distance, curvature and grades. The classification of 
operating expenses in use by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
closely followed in the solution of those problems of cost which are of 
importance to the engineer. In spite of the author's modest assertion 
that the lawyer or legislator will find in the book little or nothing of 
use to him, and the implication that the professor of social economics 
will pass it by, this little manual is well worth a careful reading by all 
these classes. Particularly will the student and teacher of transporta- 
tion problems find it of value, for a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems of rate-making must involve an analysis of the engineering features 
of construction and operation which form the subject of this treatise. 
In fact it would not be surprising to find the book, because of its 
brevity of treatment, proving more acceptable to the economist than to 
the engineer. 
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The Heart of the Railroad Problem is, in the mind of Mr. Parsons, 
the impartial treatment of shippers ; and his volume is devoted to a 
discussion of the many forms of discrimination practiced by railroads. 
A few of the chapters are historical, but in the main the authcr is con- 
cerned with the abuses of recent years, and he has evidently attempted 
to provide an exhaustive list. Whether or not he has succeeded in his 
purpose, he has certainly presented a most effective picture, made up 
of sixty different forms of discrimination now in use. While he occa- 
sionally disturbs the reader's confidence by basing his charges upon 
rumors and hearsay evidence, after the manner of the newspaper re- 
porter, he relies principally upon official investigations, hearings and 
reports, and in his handling of this material he shows a thorough famil- 
iarity with his subject. His study leads him to the conclusion that dis- 
crimination is a necessary accompaniment of private ownership of rail- 
roads ; and that while the Hepburn Bill, under discussion in Congress 
when he wrote , might palliate railroad evils, yet the pressure of great 
private interests would drive the railroads into the practice of favoritism 
in spite of a commission with rate-fixing powers and in the face of sta- 
tutory prohibition. He would bring about a greater dominance of the 
public over the private interest that should lead eventually to public 
ownership. Most students would agree that the evils of discrimination 
can never be wholly eliminated by legislation. At present, however, a 
majority prefer to bear the ills of private ownership that we have, rather 
than fly to others that we know not of. 

Mr. Armour was " roused" by attacks from various quarters into a 
vigorous defense of the packing industry, in a series of articles for the 
Saturday Evening Post which are now published in book form. While 
much that he says of the benefits that have come from the organization 
of the industry and the development of the refrigerator car will com- 
mand the approval of everyone, the book as a whole is not convincing. 
It would hardly be worth while, in view of the amount of discussion 
that has been devoted to this subject during the past two years, to an- 
swer Mr. Armour's statements in detail. It may be suggested merely 
that anyone who has followed the investigations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other government agencies, or the articles of 
Mr. Midgeley, will not be led to revise his conclusions by the author's 
treatment of the private car in its relation to the fruit industry ; nor 
will such a reader find anywhere in this book a satisfactory explanation 
of the fundamental transportation evil in the meat business — the union 
of shipper and car-owner in one person with all the discriminating prac- 
tices resulting therefrom. Again, such assertions as " the dressed beef 
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and packing industry is not in the hands of a ' monopoly combine,' 
never has been in the hands of such a ' combine,' and never will be ; 
it cannot become a monopoly ' ' and the denunciation of those who 
make such statements as mistaken and malicious agitators " who have 
an axe to grind but who do not care to come into the open to do it" 
are somewhat humorous in view of the decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, in January, 1905, perpetually enjoining the combina- 
tion known as the "beef trust," and in view of the fact that Mr. 
Armour and his associates escaped prosecution only because of the 
" immunity bath " so kindly administered by Judge Humphrey. Mr. 
Armour's book is interesting merely as an apologia pro vita sua. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 
Dartmouth College. 

An Introduction to the Study of Agricultural Economics. By 
Henry C. Taylor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1905. — 
viii, 327 pp. 

This volume is one in the series entitled, The Citizen's Library of 
Economics, Politics and Sociology, edited by Richard T. Ely. We are 
not told, by either the author or the editor, what is the purpose of this 
book, but it may be inferred that it was written primarily as a text to 
be used in the author's own classes in agricultural economics in the 
University of Wisconsin. On no other theory can a raison d'etre be 
found for it. 

As a guide to the practical farmer, it will probably achieve no more 
popularity than did Gossen' 's Entwickelung der Gesetzedes menschlichen 
Verkehrs. As a text, however, Professor Taylor's work fills a need of 
the time. Whether we agree with the author's rather tenuous theories 
and laborious mathematical demonstrations or not, we feel that he is 
following the right track, in applying economic theory to practical agri- 
culture in a special treatise. Agriculture has always occupied a large 
share of the attention of economists, but the time was ripe for a work 
on agricultural economics, and there is good reason for thinking that 
this book will be fruitful of much good. 

The reader is constantly made aware that Professor Taylor has 
wrought with rare patience, industry and intelligence. He shows an 
extensive knowledge of the literature of general economics and of agri- 
culture , and lays this literature under contribution from Pliny to the 
Twelfth Census. He even quotes passages from Genesis and the gospel 
according to St. John. His extensive reading has not prevented inten- 



